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emotions of a crisis, but are apt, in describing the policy they
then advocated, to contaminate it with ideas that belonged in
fact to a later stage in their career. And this is natural: because
thought is not wholly entangled in the flow of experience, so
that we constantly reinterpret our past thoughts and assimilate
them to those we are thinking now.

There is only one way in which this tendency can be checked.
If I want to be sure that twenty years ago a certain thought was
really in my mind, I must have evidence of it. That evidence
must be a book or letter or the like that I then wrote, or a picture
I painted, or a recollection (my own or another's) of something
I said, or of an action that I did, clearly revealing what was in
my mind. Only by having some such evidence before me, and
interpreting it fairly and squarely, can I prove to myself that
I did think thus. Having done so, I rediscover my past self, and
re-enact these thoughts as my thoughts; judging now better than
I could then, it is to be hoped, their merits and defects.

Now it is certainly true that, unless a man could do this for
himself, he could not do it for anybody else. But there is nothing
which the autobiographer does, in this second part of his task,
that the historian could not do for another. If the auto-
biographer, although from the point of view of simple recollec-
tion his past thoughts are inextricably confused with his present
ones, can disentangle them with the help of evidence, and decide
that he must have thought in certain ways although at first he
did not remember doing so, the historian, by using evidence of
the same general kind, can recover the thoughts of others;
coining to think them now even if he never thought them before,
and knowing this activity as the re-enactment of what those men
once thought. We shall never know how the flowers smelt in the
garden of Epicurus, or how Nietzsche felt the wind in his hair
as he walked on the mountains; we cannot relive the triumph of
Archimedes or the bitterness of Marius; but the evidence of what
these men thought is in our hands; and in re-creating these
thoughts in our own minds by interpretation of that evidence
we can know, so far as there is any knowledge, that the thoughts
we create were theirs.

We put into the objector's mouth the statement that if ex-
perience could be repeated, the result would be an immediate
identity between the historian and his object. This deserves